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120 Reviews and Notices 

garden borders; cf. the Picard viaure {ML, II, §§ 10, 54) and LaCurne's 
velte (read velref); the ueure of Aspremont 25ab may not be the same word. 
"Did the Lord shape you only to be a maker of (paths and) borders?" 
Line 290, Why has the possibility of reading s'oposer or sei oposer (MS 
soposer) been rejected? Line 345-46, it does not seem at all certain that 
rhymes such as dreit: plait, found in the MS, are to be thrown out; 
cf . Modern Philology, X, 448. Line 388, the non-elision to ire being frankly 
impossible, one might read : Repost me sui la [em] por fire, la enz representing 
in angulo paradisi above. Line 420, a simpler change, the omission of que, 
would allow the MS reading to stand. Nothing is commoner in the rejuvena- 
tion of language by copyists than this suppression of the older paratactic 
construction; one instance is Roland 359, and the same MS would furnish 
half a dozen others. Shepard's excellent article PMLA, XXI, 519, on 
parataxis in Provengal, might be of use here. Line 482, further search 
might show that ras 'head' existed in Provengal; at any rate, escachier 
'bruise,' 'crush,' is just the right verb here; cf. Villon, Testament 1202. 
Line 678, a grant relais might be translated 'at considerable distance be- 
tween,' instead of 'very leisurely.' Line 732, Qo sai jo Men. Line 847, 
this troublesome line might be repaired by reading oi for the MS ai: air 
meneille is very frequent in OF and fits here admirably. Line 886, Grass 's 
punctuation was the better, for Trams le tu means not ' Did you find it ? ' 
but 'Did you invent it?' 

T. A. Jenkins 
Univebsity op Chicago 



Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra: Rinconete y Cortadillo. Translated 
from the Spanish with an Introduction and Notes. By 
Mariano J. Lorente, with a preface by R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1917. 

Mr. Lorente's translation of Rinconete y Cortadillo is by far the best yet 
made. While there is room for improvement, the translation gives evidence 
of much careful and sympathetic work. It would have been well had 
Mr. Lorente bestowed the same care upon the Introduction. His decidedly 
flippant attitude and his careless contradiction of greater scholars than he, 
often without convincing proofs, are offensive in the extreme. 

In the first few pages Mr. Lorente gives his reasons for making the 
translation and assures us of the great need of such a work. All preceding 
translations, we are told, are worthless. Norman McCoU's alone has the 
merit of havLog been made from the editio princeps. If we are to believe 
Mr. Lorente, McCoU made poor use of it. There is much merriment at the 
expense of Fitzmaurice Kelly, who praised the translation extravagantly. 
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Mr. Lorente points out several mistakes which McColl made; in some of 
these Mr. Lorente is correct, in others he lays himself open to criticism. 
'Thus (p. 22): "Referring to the shoes worn by one of the boys, Norman 
McColl styles them 'rotten' instead of 'fancy.' " The word in question is 
picados. As a matter of fact, picados has both meanings, 'rotten' and 
'fancy,' or to be more accurate, 'torn,' 'worn out.' There is here, in 
fact, a play on words which neither McColl nor Lorente has been able to 
bring out in the translation, for picados referred also to the designs which 
were cut in the leather. Lorente has therefore merely chosen the less 
preferable translation. 

Again, "the two blackguards are termed 'stout' instead of 'hand- 
some.' " Dos bravos y bizarros mozos is the phrase. McColl's translation 
is as accurate as Lorente's. Mr. Lorente would have done better to have 
pointed out a real mistake of McColl's in this same passage and in the same 
description. McColl renders sendos pistoles as 'sundry pistols.' In the 
preceding paragraph, where the two old men in baize are mentioned, he 
has a similar rendering of sendos: 'various rosaries' for sendos rosarios. 
In the same uncharitable spirit Mr. Lorente ridicules McColl's notes, and 
his translation of the verses in La Gitanilla. 

Mr. Lorente next proceeds to a discussion of the date of composition of 
Rinconete y Cortadillo. The plausible assumption is made that Cervantes 
composed the novel in the interval between chapters 32 and 47 of Don 
Quijote. This assumption is based upon a passage in chapter 32, in which the 
innkeeper tells of some books and papers which a traveler had left behind 
him. Lorente concludes that if Rinconete y Cortadillo had been finished at 
that time, Cervantes would have mentioned it as he did in chapter 47. 
Mr. Lorente also expresses his belief that Cervantes conceived and planned 
Don Quijote in the jail of Sevilla during the last months of 1597. 

The translator's literary criticism contains nothing new. The actual 
translation contains few errors. Where there is a choice of readings, he 
has usually chosen the best. For example, he translates hasta edad de 
catorce a quince anos el uno, y el otro no pasaba de diez y siete instead of hasta 
edad de catorce a quince anos: el uno ni el otro, etc. I do not think that he 
has chosen so wisely, however, in translating encerada as encerrada; nor 
when he has Cortado come from El Pedroso instead of el piadoso lugar. 
Rodriguez Marin's note on this passage is conclusive. Moreover, I do not 
believe that Cervantes would have lost this opportunity of punning. 

Below I cite some important errors in translation. I refer to Rodriguez 
Marin's edition of Rinconete y Cortadillo as Text; Lorente's translation as 
L; to McColl's as C. Text (p. 245), fines: the phrase should be translated 
'within the limits' and not 'at the end of.' Text (p. 250), mosqueasen: 
L translates 'leathered': the idea is evidently to strike Ughtly. The word 
means 'to brush away flies,' hence C's translation 'flick' is preferable. 
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Text (p. 253), cogido entre piernas: L ignores Rodriguez Marin's note, and 
translates the phrase as 'locked up.' Text (p. 253), blancos occurs twice: 
L translates 'copper' and 'brass.' I would suggest 'copper' both times. 
Text (p. 262), referring to the purse, sila habla tornado, L makes the student 
ask Cortado 'if he [Cortado] had stolen it, while he [the student] was 
marketing.' The context shows this rendering to be wrong, although the 
Spanish admits it. In the same sentence the student asks Cortado if he 
had seen the purse. The following speeches show no suspicion on the 
student's part that Cortado had taken the purse. C's translation, 'if he 
[the student] had taken it out,' is preferable. The rendering of the passage, 
no debe de estar, etc., is questionable though permissible; 'It can not have 
been lost' is better. Text (p. 266), Senores galanes; Senor galan: L trans- 
lates first 'young fops,' next, 'gentle sir'; it should be 'gentle sir(s) ' in both 
cases. The young Asturian's courtesy shows the expression, 'young fops' 
to be out of place and uncalled for. Text (p. 271), cantar is translated 
'sings' when the meaning is 'confess.' The note is uncalled for. American 
slang, 'squeal,' or 'sing out,' if he wishes to keep cantar, would be better. 
Text (p. 275), Venia en camisa: L improves the reading by giving the mean- 
ing rather than the literal translation: 'He wore neither jacket nor doublet 
and through the aperture in front of his shirt,' etc. Text (p. 277), La patria 
no me parece de mucha importancia decilla: L translates, ' Our country does 
not seem to be important enough to mention it.' The country is not the 
unimportant thing; it is the matter of telling where they are from: 'It is 
of no great importance to tell where we are from' is more exact. The 
following passage, where Rinc6n says, 'since there will never be any 
inquiries made in order to confer upon us some honorable order,' should be 
translated, 'since we are not to be examined for reception into some honorable 
order.' Text (p. 280), L's rendering of papa and soledad as 'poop and 
solidity' is not admissible. Even C's 'pop and celemony' is preferable. 
The same may be said of L's rendering of estupendo as 'stupor.' Text 
(p. 281), the difficult passage where Rinc6n relates his accomplishments is 
too freely translated. Raspadillo, verrugueta y el colmillo are translated by 
'I can mark cards, and tell each one by feeling them with my fingers.' This 
is the meaning, but a note should have been given explaining the various 
kinds of marking. In the same passage no attention is paid to the phrase 
al mas pintado, which is simply translated 'a man.' Text (p. 281), in the 
phrase que se deje matar, etc., matar is translated 'killed' when the meaning 
is 'fleeced.' Text (p. 287), Y la bolsa se ha de llevar el alguacil: L translates 
'and let the purse be taken to the constable.' 'And the constable is to have 
the purse' is better, for after a while Monipodio himself takes the purse to 
the constable, who is waiting at the door. Text (p. 289), L omits the phrase 
beginning que no lo dejaria, etc. Text (p. 292), I would suggest 'advocate' 
instead of 'patron' for abogado. Text (p. 296), Respeto, and the following 
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passage beginning Qv£ respeto: L's translation is permissible only with a 
note explaining the double meaning of respeto. Monipodio undoubtedly 
refers to the lover of Cariharta, Repolido. The word is used in the sense of 
'lover,' and C translates 'sweetheart.' Text (p. 311), in the phrase y sus- 
pendidse Maniferro, L has substituted Monipodio for Maniferro. 

Occasionally Mr. Lorente fails to detect the plays on words. I have 
already pointed out this in the case of picados. A more glaring example is 
Text (p. 325) : Monipodio is speaking of the Judio .... que yo le deshaga 
la corona. L translates this, 'I shall spoil his tonsure.' 'Crown' is good 
English slang. In addition, Cervantes has in mind the crown that priests 
shave on their heads. 

Frequently Mr. Lorente fails to translate a word when there is no need 
of not translating. Some of such cases are: alforjas (p. 59); vaquero (p. 60); 
escudo (p. 77); a medio mogate (p. 91); escudos (p. 91); cernada (p. 95); 
bota (p. 96). References are to pages in Mr. Lorente's translation. 

Finally, many notes are unsatisfactory. Such are the notes on mal- 
baratillo (p. 68, 1. 23) ; la pescaderia (p. 70, 1. 15) ; la costaniUa (p. 70, 1. 16) ; 
gradas (p. 75, 1. 12); Nuestra Senora de las Aguas (p. 94), last line; sam- 
benito (p. 118, 1. 13). Good notes are also needed to explain germania 
(p. 78, 1. 10); ansia (p. 79, 1. 17); the card tricks (p. 87, last paragraph); 
sine fine, quiries (p. 103, 1. 2); de barrio (p. 112, 1. 19). 

StUl, as I have stated above, the translation is excellent, and trans- 
lations by Mr. Lorente of other Novelas Ejemplares will be welcomed. 

E. R. Sims 

University of Texas 

Manual de pronunciacion espanola. By T. Navarbo Tomas. 

Madrid: Publicaciones de la Revista de filologfa espaiiola, 

1918. Pp. 235. 
This manual has been eagerly awaited for some time by students of 
Spanish linguistics, and by textbook writers and teachers. The study of 
Spanish phonetics started off well about 1894, but it has not been pursued 
with the same enthusiasm and continuity as the English, German, and 
French branches of the subject. As a result many matters of capital impor- 
tance have not been treated in a satisfactory fashion. Navarro Tomds 
sums up the situation correctly when he says (§ 7) : 

El hbro de F. de Araujo, Estudios de fonetica castellana (Toledo, 1894), 
es un pequeno manual en que abundan las observaciones exactas; el de F.-M. 
Josselyn, Etudes de phonetique espagnole (Paris, 1907), de un cardcter mds t^cnico 
y especial, sirve principalmente para informaciones minuciosas sobre variantes 
individuales, y el de M. A. Colton, La phonetique castillane (Paris, 1909), aunque 
demasiado te6rico y a veces oscuro, tiene para la ensenanza prdctica capltulos 
como el de las consonantes, de positiva utilidad. 
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